Lifting limits on end strength:
results of a DoD experiment

By LARRY W. LACY

DoD's industrially funded activities were temporarily exempt
from civilian end-strength restrictions in FY 1983, That trial period was
so successful that Congress has extended it.

Until Congress provided a temporary exemption in
fiscal year 1983, industrial fund activities, like all
other parts of DoD, operated under limits on the number
of civilians who could be employed on the last day of
the fiscal year. The imposition of end-strength ceilings
reflects a widely held belief that federal payrolls tend to
expand over time regardless of the number of people ac-
tually required for government functions, including de-
fense, Stated differently, the argument is that ceilings
encourage efficiency by making one resource, man-
power, scarce. Opponents of ceilings counter that the
limits are unnecessary in the case of industrially funded
activities, which must be efficient if they are to avoid
operating deficits.

Historically, industrial fund manpower allocations
have often been substantially below levels necessary to
complete funded workloads, resulting in the kinds of
major problems described below. But when Congress
exempted industrial fund activities from civilian ceilings
in FY 83, it alleviated many of these problems. This ex-
periment yielded millions of dollars in savings and im-
portant benefits in areas such as workload scheduling,
training, and recruiting.

Use of temporary employees. Prior to the experi-
ment, industrial fund managers used temporary employ-

Mechanics at the San Antonio Air Logistics Center assemble
an overhauled F-100 engine; the center was one of a number
of Industrial fund activities to show gains in productivity as a
result of an FY 83 experiment that temporarily lifted civilian
personnel end-strength ceilings at such facilities,

ees as the chief means of completing workloads while at
the same time meeting end-of-year ceilings. Managers
typically released temporary workers some time near the
end of the fiscal year to avoid including them in the
September 30 counts. After complying with the one-day
ceiling, the activity rehired or replaced these people in
October. This annual process led to several ineffic-
iencies.

For various reasons, activities could not rehire some
temporary employees, perhaps as many as 30 percent,
and therefore had to recruit and train new workers. Even
those temporaries reemployed had to spend work time
being dropped from and added back to the rolls if their
absence lasted more than a few days, This practice often
lowered morale and, hence, productivity among tempo-
rary workers.

In addition, processing employee terminations and
subsequent rehires consumed the time of permanent
staff. The Navy, which accounted for 70 percent of tem-
porary employee separations at the end of FY 1982, es-
timated its releasing and rehiring costs at about $500 per
separation. This figure covered time lost by managers in
planning terminations and counseling employees and by
workers in transferring out of and back into their jobs.
Also included were personnel costs associated with
processing separations and additions as well as the ex-
pense of training new employees.

Lack of flexibility in meeting workload fluctuations,
Industrial fund activities frequently have to meet
unanticipated demands for their services, and personnel
ceilings detract from their ability to do so. Changes in
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